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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cotufer. 
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THE NEW LANDLORD OF FERNSIDE. 


smilingly at his watch, then threw back his hand- 


HIS ONLY ENEMY. some head, and composed himself to listen. 
ealitiiah We: illest: latins teint Squire Raeburn and his nephew, Clarence Mosely, 


, were seated together in a little room opening from 
An now that you have dutifully answered my | the library, and furnished as an office. It was there 
inquiries about friends in London, we will | that the squire received his tenants, looked over his 

turn our attention to business, Clarence.” | steward’s accounts, and transacted all business con- 
“Very well, uncle; my time is yours for the next | nected with his estate. The squire was stout and 
hour.” And the speaker, an elegant-looking young | middle-aged, an easy-tempered, affable country gen- 
man, dressed in the most approved fashion, glanced | tleman of the ordinary type. He had no brilliant 
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mental gifts to raise him above the level of respect- 
able mediocrity, with which he was content, having 
no aspirations beyond his own world and the just 
discharge of the duties and obligations that belonged 
to his position in the parish. Ho was known as a 
shrewd man of business, keenly alive to the com- 
mercial value of a good bargain, but he was also a 
liberal landlord to his tenants, and always ready to 
promote their interests. Sometimes complaints were 
made that he did not take sufficient interest in public 
affairs; still, it could not be denied that he was a 
friend to social improvement, ready to favour its 
advancement by the support of his purse, and not 
unfrequently by his own active co-operation. This 
had helped to make him popular in Deanfield and 
the neighbourhood. 

Squire Raeburn laughed as he took out a memo- 
randum-book and turned over the leaves, as if 
searching for some particular entry. ‘So you really 
can give me an hour, Clarence? How valuable your 
time must be getting! Am I to suppose that you 
have some particular engagement this morning ?”’ 

The young man had become suddenly interested 
in the setting of one of his rings, which he was 
minutely examining, for he did not altogether relish 
his uncle’s banter. He answered, with affected 
carelessness, ‘‘ I can scarcely call it an engagement, 
uncle. I mean to ride over to Fernside, and see 
how old Crosse is getting on.” 

‘* That’s right, my boy ; I’m glad to see that you 
don’t neglect your friends in times of trouble, espe- 
cially when they are down in the world. I’m sorry 
for Martin Crosse, very sorry, for he is getting too 
eld to go out into the world, even if he were able, 
which he is not. Yes, I am very sorry for him.” 

‘So am I,” said Clarence, smiling, and fingering 
his ring; ‘‘still, he has only himself to blame, as 
that eccentric sister-in-law of his is rather fond of 
reminding him. And now, uncle, what about the 
sale, and the purchase, which you undertook to 
manage for me in my absence ?”’ 

‘It is all right, my boy; the property is yours.” 

‘*Mine, uncle!” struck in Clarence, with eager- 
ness. ‘Qh, thank you, thank you, a hundred 
times.” 

The squire eyed him curiously as he answered, 
‘Tt is strange, Clarence, how very fond you must be 
of that little place, to show such anxiety as you did 
about the purchase. If I had known before that 
you wished to invest money in that kind of property, 
I could have pointed out to you scores of finer places 
that would have ptoved real bargains, but you never 
seemed even to care to read over their descriptions.” 

‘‘ Very likely not, uncle, it is such a bore; espe- 
eially when you happen to know that they can’t be 
depended upon. I doubt whether they could be 
recognised by tenants who had resided in them all 
their lives.” 

The squire laughed. 

His nephew went on, “So Fernside is mine, 
really mine ?” 

‘Yes, really yours, Clarence; but with a draw- 
back which I am afraid will diminish your pleasure 
in its possession.” 

‘Well, what is it, uncle?” queried Clarence, a 
shade of disappointment blending with his evident 
anxiety. 

‘* It is the price, which I consider is nearly double 
its market value. But there was no alternative, as 
you had set your mind upon having it, just as Maud 
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might take a fancy to a dress ora bonnet. If your 
instructions to me had not been so positive, I should 
have drawn out, for, honestly speaking, Clarence, I 
don’t think the place is worth anything like the 
amount at which it was knocked down. It was Allen 
Harford’s reckless bidding that ran up the price. He 
seemed as much set upon having Fernside as your- 
self; for what reason I cannot imagine, unless he 
intended it for his brother Maurice, as he himself is 
always looked upon as a fixture in that old brick 
house at Deanfield.”’ 

‘¢ Allen Harford!’ Clarence repeated. ‘* Was he 
—. so very anxious to secure the bargain for him- 
self?” 

‘‘ Bargain!” struck in the squire, a little testily ; 
‘‘ what nonsense. You can’t call it a bargain at the 
price you pay for it. The place is dear, decidedly 
dear.””. He pushed the memorandum-book towards 
his nephew, adding, ‘‘See for yourself. There is 
the amount. To me it seems a costly whim, rather 
than a profitable investment.” 

Clarence laughed, as he said, gaily, ‘‘ Don’t worry 
about it, uncle; you know I only value money as a 
means to enjoyment. It has served me well in the 
present instance, thanks to you, for I would not hava 
lost the chance of securing Fernside for twice the 
sum it hascostme. But what about this Deantfield 
manufacturer, Allen Harford, who doubtless gives 
himself all the airs of the capitalist? Did he get 
annoyed when you persisted in bidding against him, 
and how did he bear the final disappointment ? ”’ 

Clarence Mosely bent forward in his eagerness. 
It seemed as if he was trying to realise a picture of 
the discomfiture of the would-be purchaser of Fern- 
side, and gloating over it in imagination. He re- 
peated his questions: ‘‘ How did Allen Harford look, 
uncle? did he show much vexation? I should 
dearly like to know, for he is such a deep, silent 
fellow, azd seldom lets things come on the surface; 
still he might have been less guarded at the sale.” 

The simple-minded squire seemed at a loss to 
understand his nephew’s manner ; it puzzled him to 
account for the undertone of sarcasm which he thought 
he detected in his allusion to Allen Harford. He 
answered with slow deliberation, that Clarence found 
rather exasperating, ‘‘I can’t say much about Allen, 
either one way or the other, for I did not see him at 
the sale.” 

“Then how do you know it was Allen Harford 
who was bidding against you?” 

“Why, old Crouch the miller told me; and it 
struck me as being rather curious that you and 
Allen should both have such a strong desire to possess 
that bit of property belonging to our unfortunate 
neighbour, Martin Crosse. I have no doubt he was 
disappointed ; I know I should have been, had 1 
been in his place. It seems to me, Clarence, that 
you dislike him, and yet I consider he is vastly 
superior to his brother Maurice, who, I know, is 4 
friend of yours.” 

A few minutes later, the interview between the 
squire and his nephew was brought to a close by the 
appearance of a servant. 

‘‘ Well, Reynolds, what is it?’ asked the squire. 

‘The carriage is at the door, sir, and Miss Maud 
sent me to tell you that she was waiting.” : 

“Very well, Reynolds. You can say I will join 
her immediately.” As the servant closed the door, 
the squire bustled up from his seat, saying, with 
laugh, ‘‘ You see, Clarence, I had quite forgotten my 
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appointment with Maud. I unwarily committed 
myself to a promise to take her to Deanfield this 
morning. I begin to suspect there is some shopping 
design at the bottom of it; the little schemer has 
seen some piece of finery that she means me to buy 
for her. Now Pll say good morning. You will find 
all the papers you require in that clip beside you.” 

He quitted the room as he spoke, leaving his 
nephew alone. 

Clarence Mosely leisurely examined the different 
papers. That done, he wrote a short note, which he 
sealed and addressed, then lay back in his chair 
and mused complacently. ‘I’m a lucky fellow,” he 
murmured, “‘ and I ought to hold myself indebted to 
Martin Crosse for giving me the opportunity of 
securing Fernside. It is just what I want to enable 
me to act the part of a generous friend to Ruth’s 
stepfather, and establish a claim upon her gratitude, 
which, if I have rightly read her nature, will be a 
powerful aid to the winning of her love. I wonder 
if Allen Harford has any suspicion of my feelings 
towards Ruth? How blind my uncle must have 
been all this time not to have guessed what was the 
attraction that was potent enough to draw me from 
London in the full tide of the season, and make me 


avoluntary exile in’this slow-going, out-of-the-world | 


a ” 
region.” " 


Martin Crosse did not die; he had touched the 
brink of the dark river, and his recovery had become 
almost hopeless ; but Ruth’s patient devotion had its 
reward, and the answer came to many wordless 
prayers which had gone up from her full heart. It 
had pleased God to unseal the silent tongue, and lift 
the veil from the clouded brain. Very slowly his 
strength flowed back; so slowly, that Dr. Kemp, 
who was usually so sanguine, refrained from giving 
a favourable opinion of the case until time had con- 
firmed the improvement in his patient. 

At last the day came when he was well enough to 
be moved from his bed to a couch ; this in turn gave 
place to an easy-chair, in which he sat propped by 
cushions. It was usually wheeled into a sunny 
corner by the window, which Ruth would open, 
letting in the soft summer air and the glad sunshine 
that seemed like a heaven-sent message of mercy, 


| bringing hope and healing and comfort, to the poor 


sick heart. It was part of Ruth’s tender ministry to 
read to him out of her mother’s Bible some of the 
precious gospel lessons and the gracious words of 
promise, which are for all ages and all times. Sohe 
would sit, drinking in the sound of her voice, and 
looking at her as though it soothed him to have her 
sitting so near, with one of her fair little hands rest- 
ing in his while he listened, following in spirit where 
® led, sometimes talking softly to himself, and 
praying, in short, broken words, for dear Ruth, his 
good, patient nurse. It was for both a sweet, peace- 
ful time ; the room was so hushed and tranquil and 
cool on the hot summer days, the two quiet figures 
armonising so well with the prevailing air of rest. 
To Ruth Holland, as she sat there bending over 
her open Bible, that little room seemed a very haven 
of peace. Outside, there was all the fret and worry 
of daily life. Then there was the stern reality of 
their position—the reality of poverty in the harder, 
narrower life that awaited them beyond Fernside. 
What that life would be Ruth could not tell; she had 
not permitted herself to look forward, for the thought 
of the change gave her such a dull, aching sense of 
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regret, and she wanted to keep brave and hopeful 
for the sake of the dear, helpless old man who had 
such need of her. Poor, simple old Martin, one of 
the chief aims of his life had been to secure her 
against the worldly anxieties which were now crowd- 
ing so thickly round her, and jhe had hoped to be 
able to keep her youth bright as the lifetime of a 
flower; now they had changed places. It was Ruth 
who had taken up the burden for him, silently elect- 
ing herself the guardian of his old age; she was 
taking this charge upon herself fully realising all 
that might be required at her hands, and fully pre- 
pared to accept all the self-sacrifices which it would 
involve. Dr. Kemp had said decisively that com- 
plete restoration to health was not to be hoped for 
his patient, that it would be to the end a shattered 
life, a life in constant need of some sustaining sup- 
port, and Ruth had said to herself, “I will be that 
support if it is God’s will,”’ adding pathetically, “tor 
he has no one else to love him in the world; no ono 
else.” 

Though not thoroughly acquainted with the nature 
and extent of her stepfather’s embarrassments, she 
| knew that Fernside, the home in which she had 
| passed so many happy years, would have to be sold. 
| ‘Through all that weary time she held firmly to one 
point—no whisper of trouble must be suffered to pass 
the threshold of the sick chamber; at any personal 
sacrifice peace must be kept there. Aunt Charity 
had silently acquiesced. There were some things in 
which Ruth Holland had a will as strong as her 
own. Even in the days of his convalescence, when 
speech and sense had been restored, and he was able 
to sit in his chair, there was no necessity for Dr. 
Kemp to repeat his cautions about excitement, for 
Ruth’s tender solicitude was still on guard. Martin 
Crosse was like a little child whose mind is just 
opening to outward impressions. The partially- 
clouded memory reawakened so slowly, that it was 
only by degrees that his mind took up the missing 
links. He got helplessly confused about the lapse of 
time, seeming to have only a dim, blurred perception 
of connected events. Perhaps it was better for him, 
this gradual coming back to life. It allowed him 
time to recover strength, and gave the poor tired 
brain a longer respite of repose. Ruth was very 
thankful for that tranquil time, both for her own 
sake and that of her grey-haired charge. So the 
days passed, each one leaving behind it a regret, for 
Ruth could not forget that every sunset was bringing 
them nearer the change from which she shrank. 

The continued improvement of her stepfather gave 
Ruth a little more leisure during the day. At his 
own request she relaxed her close attendance upon 
him, for he had a fancy that she was growing tlin 
and pale. To humour him, she resumed her in- 
terrupted occupations, attended to the comfort of her 
pets, did a little gardening and a little needlework, 
and checked the housekeeping accounts for Aunt 
Charity, whose exhaustive activity left little else to 
do in the matter of domestic work. Then there were 
the quiet talks with Sarah Chiffin, who was often 
driven over by one of her brothers, sometimes by her 
father, who rejoiced as much as any of them in tho 
recovery of his old friend. 





It was the morning after the sale of Fern- 
side, which had taken place at Deanfield. Martin 
Crosse had received a letter by the early post, 
containing the particulars of the sale, and congratu- 
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lating him on the amount the property had realised, 
but the name of the purchaser was not mentioned. 
It was, in its way, good news to the sad-hearted 
inmates, for it held out the hope that after all the 
debts had been paid, there might remain a balance 
for the poor invalid. On that same morning Clarence 
Mosely, still elated with the news which he had re- 
ceived from his uncle, and full of self-complacence 
and exultation, in gay good-humour cantered along 
the green lanes in the direction of his newly-acquired 
property. His recent triumph over the Deanfield 
manufacturer gave him a delicious sense of enjoy- 
ment. Then he pictured to himself a still greater 
triumph in the winning of Ruth Holland. So he 
rode on, rich, prosperous, world-favoured Clarence 
Mosely, very amiable that morning because he had 
a fair prospect of gaining all he desired. The 
genial mood was apparent even in his touch of the 
bridle and the tone of his voice, when he spoke to 
the sleek, beautiful creature who knew his temper 
almost as well as Owen his groom. As he neared 
the familiar white gate that opened into the grounds 
of Fernside Cottage, the expression of his face 
changed; it lengthened into a look of becoming 
gravity; all the exultation was hidden as effec- 
tually as if a veil had been dropped over it, and his 
manner became serious and subdued as befitted a 
sympathetic friend of the family paying a visit under 
the present trying circumstances. 

Clarence Mosely-had a fund of tact, which always 
served him well on such occasions; hence the secret 
of his great personal popularity and success in life. 
Ile swung himself lightly out of the saddle, and 
fastened his horse to the gate by a process that 
seemed familiar both to himself and the animal. 

As he turned from the horse he uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise and pleasure as his eyes caught, 
through the verdant screen of interlacing leaves, the 
flutter of a white dress. Ruth Holland in the garden, 
and alone! Ilere was, ready made for him, an oppor- 
tunity which he had scarcely ventured to anticipate. 
He was soon at her side; he found her making up a 
bouquet for the invalid’s room. Martin Crosse was 
like his stepdaughter in his fondness for flowers, and 
Ruth took special care that he should not miss the 
presence of the beautiful things in which his soul 
delighted. 

As Clarence saw her standing before him, fair and 
stately, with her hands full of the fragrant treasures, 
he decided in his heart this peerless queen lily was 
the loveliest flower of them all. He saw that it was 
a well-assorted bouquet, showing a wealth of bloom 
andcolour. The tasteful arrangement of the flowers 
was not lost upon Clarence, who had an artistic eye 
for effect and a quick appreciation of the beautiful in 
nature and art, but now he scarcely gave the bouquet 
a second glance, so absorbed was he in watching 
Ruth’s face after ‘he had given his greeting, which 
was a subtle blending of high-bred courtesy and 
respectful tenderness. He was trying to read in her 
cyes some expression which he might translate 
according to his own wishes, but on this point he had 
to remain unsatisfied. Ruth met him with her old 
pleasant frankness, according him, as she had 
always done, the privileged familiarity of a highly- 
esteemed friend, the only difference of manner being 
a certain subdued tone. She was unusually grave 
and quiet, which Clarence thought very natural 
under her present trials. He took care to open the 
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of Martin Crosse, in whom he evinced deep interest 
and solicitude. Ruth thanked him, simply saying 
that she had left her patient asleep. Clarence ex. 
pressed his gratification, in which he was very sin- 
cere, but it was on hisown account. He was glad to 
know that for some little time at least she would be 
free to talk and listen to him. In his blandest tones 
he expressed his willingness to wait for the deferred 
pleasure of paying his respects in person to Martin 
Crosse, adding his own belief that sleep would be far 
more beneficial than receiving visitors. They were 
together in the soft green gloom made by the 
shadow of the great ash-tree, whose spreading 
branches filtered the summer light into drops of gold 
that fell about them as they stood. Clarence could 
scarcely repress his exultation as he mentally decided 
that there could not have been a more fitting time 
and place for the saying of that which lay so near to 
his heart. It was with the most delicate care and 
tact that he approached the subject, which he intro- 
duced by an incidental allusion to the recent sale of 
Fernside, to which Ruth returned just the answer 
that he wished for—she spoke of their departure; 
spoke of it in a faltering voice, with quickly-starting 
tears, which she did not attempt to hide from her 
companion. Why should she ? he was an old friend, 
and knew all about her stepfather’s altered position. 
He took note of her agitation, feeling an irresistible 
desire to take her hand in his and tell her the story 
of his love, but he controlled the impulse ; it was not 
like Clarence Mosely to endanger his chance of ulti- 
mate success by anything rash or premature. 

‘So you are thinking, or rather, I ought to say, 
have decided, upon leaving your old home.” He 
spoke gently and regretfully. ‘Surely it is not 
inevitable, Ruth; though the cottage has unhappily 
changed hands, it need not involve your father’s 
removal.”’ 

Ruth shook her head sadly. ‘ Yes, Mr. Mosely, 
there is no other alternative, for I know that poor 
papa cannot afford to remain as a tenant.” 

‘* But suppose the new owner is willing for your 
father to stay, ignoring the question of rent until he 
is better able to pay?” 

Her fair face flushed painfully as he spoke. She 
felt uncomfortable at the turn the conversation was 
taking, and shrank from discussing her stepfather’s 
affairs with Mr. Mosely. It occurred to her that he 
was presuming even upon the privilege of a friend, 
and it seemed almost cruel trifling. Her voice was 
very tremulous, but her manner was full of quiet 
dignity as she answered, ‘‘I cannot suppose any such 
thing, Mr. Mosely, it is too improbable.” 

‘‘Perhaps not so improbable as you imagine, 
Ruth, for I happen to be very intimately acquainted 
with the purchaser. Now what will you think of 
him if I tell you that I have his instructions to 
inform your father that he may remain on the con- 
ditions I have just named, and that he himself is 
anxious for his offer to be accepted ?” 

Ruth looked at him in simple astonishment, 4s 
she said, slowly, ‘‘ You ask what I should think ot 
the gentleman, Mr. Mosely. We should all esteem 
him as the most liberal, kindest-hearted—” Here 
she checked herself, adding hastily, ‘‘ But it is not 
true. You are only supposing a case. It can’t be 
true.” 

Clarence broke in eagerly, “It is true, Ruth. 
Forgive me; it seems like deceiving you, but it was 


conversation by affectionate inquiries after the health | at least a harmless deception, and it is quite admis- 
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sible for a man to claim intimate acquaintance with 
himself.” Clarence paused an instant to look into 
the sweet, startled face, and enjoy the look of inno- 
cent bewilderment that he saw there. When he 
resumed, his voice was a trifle less firm, and his 
usually even pulse was throbbing quickly, He was 
beginning to realise all that Ruth Holland had 
become tohim. ‘‘ Ruth, will it seem to you so very 
ymprobable that your father should remain at Fern- 
jide as tenant, when I tell you that the property has 
passed into my hands? My uncle purchased it for 
me at the Deanfield sale.” 

“For you, Mr. Mosely, for you?” 

That was all Ruth said, in her surprise, but the 
young man was satisfied. He did not want more 
words from her just then. He continued, ‘‘ Yes, for 
me, Ruth, and I have great pleasure in telling you 
that I came here to-day for the purpose of making 
my offer to your father.” 

“Oh, Mr. Mosely, how very, very good of you!” 
Ruth faltered, nearly dropping her flowers in her 
agitation, the tremulous movement of her hands 
detaching one of the roses, which fell to her feet, 
sending a rain of crimson petals over her dress. 

“T am glad my offer has not given offence,” he 
nurmured, repressing with a strong effort the excite- 
ment which he felt as he met her glance, and saw 
the softened expression in her eyes, an expression he 
had so often looked for in vain. 

“No, Mr. Mosely, it could not offend me; but I 
am afraid your generosity would put papa under an 
obligation too great for him to repay.”’ 

“No, no, Ruth,” Clarence disclaimed, warmly. 


| 


| 





She glanced up at him as he spoke, thinking to | 
herself how handsome he looked, and what a gene- | 


rous friend he had proved himself. 


“Such a thing must not be mentioned between | t e 
| it will be interesting to glance at that part of it 


your father and me.” 


Clarence hesitated a moment, the thought flashing | 
| person to manage in matters of difficulty, and difli- 
| culties did arise, as we shall see anon. 


through his mind that perhaps it would be inju- 
dicious thus early to let his true motive be known, 
but he decided that as he had so far committed him- 
self it would be better to tell her all. ‘‘There’s 
nothing like being first in the field,’ he murmured. 
Then he said aloud, ‘“‘ Ruth, I must confess I am not 
quite so disinterested as I may appeartobe. Circum- 
stances have hastened my confession, as I did not 
intend making it to-day. Ruth Holland, cannot you 
guess what it is that I have to say? Whatever I 
have done is for your sake, only yours. As for me, 


the real value of owning Fernside, is the chance | 


which it gives me of being a friend to those you 
care for, and in return, Ruth, all I covet is your 
love, for it has become necessary to my happiness. 
Will you try and give me that, dear Ruth? it is the 
only repayment I ask.” 

At that moment, and before Ruth could recover 
her self-possession or say a word in answer, Aunt 
Charity made a sudden appearance on the scene, 
to Clarence Mosely’s chagrin and disappointment, 


breaking in upon the lover’s romance, and scat- | 


HIS ONLY ENEMY. 





tering his thoughts as ruthlessly as a strong gust | 


of autumn wind might scatter the decaying leaves. 
Very weleome to Ruth was the sound of the well- 
known voice and the sight of Aunt Charity, with 
her hands full of herbs, which she had apparently 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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where. Your father has rung three times. Go to 
him at once, child. How do you do, Mr. Mosely ? 
Will you come into the drawing-room and sit down ? 
it is so hot out here.” 

Ruth needed no second bidding from her aunt; 
she was only too glad to make her escape. She felt 
that her cheeks were dyed with burning colour, and 
knew that she could not say a word without betray- 
ing her agitation and embarrassment. She almost 
flew up the white steps into the house, conscious of a 
strange fluttering at her heart, but whether it was 
occasioned by pleasure or pain she did not then 
attempt to analyse. 





HANDEL’S FIREWORK-MUSIC. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


BY THE LATE DR, EDWARD RIMBAULT. 


H ANDEL’S Water-music is well-known and occa- 

sionally revived, but his Firework-music has 
fallen into a neglect which it scarcely deserves at tho 
hands of the admirers of the great master. Itisa 
spirited and effective composition, admirably suited 
to the purpose it was intended to serve—i.e., to 
accompany the grand display of fireworks in the 
Green Park, celebrating the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
April 27th, 1749. On that occasion England, France, 
and Holland vied with each other in their pyrotechnic 
displays, and the first-named country surpassed its 
Continental neighbours in one respect by employing 
the greatest musician of the day to write the accom- 
panying music. 

A long correspondence has been preserved among 
the State papers respecting these preparations, and 


appertaining to the music. Handel was not an easy 


In the first place, the king’s consent for Handel to 
compose the music was not easily obtained, and, when 
granted, it was with the express understanding that 
it should be of a martial character. This appears 
not to have met the views of the great master. 

The Duke of Montagu, Master-General of tho 
Ordnance, thus writes on the 28th March :— 

‘‘T don’t see any kind of objection to the rehersal 
of the musick at Voxhall being advertised, and when 
that is done, if any questions are asked how it comes 
to be there, the true reason must be given. 

‘‘T think Hendel now proposes to have but twelve 
trumpets and twelve French horns ; at first there was 
to have been sixteen of each, and I remember I told 
the king so, who at that time objected to there being 
any musick; but when I told him the quantity and 
number of martial musick there was to be, he was 
better satisfied, and said he hoped there would be no 
fiddles. Now Hendel proposes to lessen the number 
of trumpets, ete., and to have violeens. I don’t at all 
doubt but when the king hears it he will be very 
much displeased. If the thing was to be in such a 
manner as certainly to please the king, it ought to 
consist of no kind of instrument but martial instru- 
ments. Any other I am sure will put him out of 


been gathering in the kitchen garden. She looked | humour, therefore I am shure it behoves Hendel to 
hot and flurried, and called hastily to her niece, | have as many trumpets and other martial instruments 
“Ruth, Ruth, you are wanted. I did not know you | as possible, tho’ he don’t retrench the violins, which 


Were outside, and I have been seeking you every- | 1 think he shoud, tho’ I beleeve he will never ba 
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persuaded to do it. I mention this as I have very 
lately been told, from very good authority, that the 
king has, within this fortnight, expressed himself to 
this purpose.” 

These differences seemed likely to lead to such a 
climax as would cause Z/endcl’s music to be aban- 
doned. However, the dispute was managed with 
such diplomacy upon the part of the authorities as to 
carry the matter through. A correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Charles Frederick, ‘Comptroller of his 
Majesty’s Fireworks,” and Handel appears to have 
taken place. On the 9th of April the Duke of 
Montagu writes.to the former, saying :— 

‘*T think it would be proper if you would send an 
other letter to Hendel, as from yourself, to know his 
absolute determination, and if he won’t let us have 
his overture we must get an other, and I think it 
would be proper to inclose my letter to you in your 
letter to him, that he may know my centiments ; but 
don’t say I bid you send it him.” 

The next letter, an interesting one, is written by 
the Duke to Mr. Frederick, and is dictated with more 
than ordinary care. It is to the following effect :— 

“Sunday, 9 April, 1749. 

Sir,—In answer to Mr. Hendel’s letter to you 
(which by the stile of it I am shure is impossible to 
be of his inditing), I can say no more but this, that 
this morning at court the king did me the honor to 
talke to me concerning the fireworks, and in the 
coarse of the conversation his Majesty was pleased to 
aske me when Mr. Hendel’s overture was to be re- 
hearsed ; I‘ told his Majesty I really coud not say 
anything concerning it from the difficulty Mr. Hendel 
made about it, for that the master of Voxhall, having 
otiered to lend us all his lanterns, lamps, ete., to the 
value of seven hundred pounds, whereby we woud 
save so much money to the office of Ordnance, besides 
thirty of his servants to assist in the illuminations, 
upon condition that Mr. Hendel’s overture shoud be 
rehersed at Voxhall. Mr. Hendel has _ hetherto 
refused to let it be at Voxhall, which his Majesty 
seemed to think he was in the wrong of; and I am 
shure I think him extremely so, and extremely in- 
ditferent whether we have his overture or not, for it 
may very easily be suplyed by another, and I shall 
have the satisfaction that his Majesty will know 
the reason why we have it not; therefore as Mr. 
Hendel knows the reason, and the great benefit and 
saving it will be to the publick to have the rehersal 
at Voxhall, if he continues to express his zeal for his 
Majesty’s service by doing what is so contrary to it, 
in not letting the rehersal be there, I shall intirely 
give over any further thoughts of his overture and 
shall take care to have an other.” 

The firework-music, as finally written by Handel, 
consists of an overture, for twenty-four hautboys, 
twelve bassoons, nine trumpets, nine horns, three 
pair of kettle-drums, a serpent, and a double-bass ; 
two allegro movements, one bourée, a Siciliana, and 
two minuets, in which are violins, violas, violon- 
cellos, and double-basses. One of the minuets is 
directed to be played a second time with the addi- 
tion of hunting-horns, kettle-drums, and side-drums. 

Handel was at last prevailed upon to comply with 
the request that his music should be rehearsed at 
Vauxhall, and arrangements were accordingly made 
to that end. On Monday, the 11th April, the Duke 


wrote to Mr. Frederick :— 
“The duke [of Cumberland], as I told you, in- 
tends to hear the rehersal of Hendel’s musick. You 








was saying you thought Monday woud be a good 
day for it. Monday is a drawing-room day, and 
therefore, may be, would not be agreeable to the 
duke. Woud Saturday be a good day? Tuesday 
woud be too near the firework day, I believe. But 
I think it would be quite right and well taken to 
know of the duke what day he woud lyke best, and 
ill taken if you do not; and I wish you coud contrive 
to see C. Napier to-morrow morning and talke to 
him about it, and get him to know of the duke what 
day he woud lyke to have it. If there is but a day 
or two's notice in the news there will be people 
enough there; but it shoud certainly not be adver- 
tised tyll you know what day the duke woud lyke it 
on.” 

Vauxhall Gardens had been a public resort since 
the days of Charles 11, but on June 7th, 17382, Jona- 
than Tyers opened them with a ‘ Ridetto al fresco,” 
and from that time the place, with its myriads of 
coloured lamps and tasteful devices, assumed the 
appearance of fairyland. Handel had already been 
honoured with a statue by Roubilliac (his first work 
in England), which was placed in the gardens. 

The rehearsal of the firework-music took place on 
Friday, the 21st April, 1749, by a band of 100 
musicians, before an audience of 12,000 persons, 
admitted by tickets at half-a-crown each. ‘Tho 
throng was so great as to occasion a stoppage on 
London Bridge, then the only transit for carriages, 
which lasted for three hours. 


PLYMOUTH AND THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


IX-AND-THIRTY years have passed since the 
British Association, then in its infancy, paid a 

visit to the good old town of Plymouth. This 
August the great Devonshire seaport welcomes that 
learned body once again. Six-and-thirty years are 
a small fragment of the history of a town which was 
notable when the Black Prince fought in France, 
and of which Drayton, remembering the “ spacious 
times’ of Queen Elizabeth, enthusiastically wrote,— 


‘¢ Upon the British coast what ships yet ever came 
That not of Plymouth heare, where these brave navies lie 
From canons’ thundering throat that all the world defie ;” 


a town of which Camden says that “its name and 
reputation is very great among all nations, and this 
not so much for the convenience of the harbour as 
for the valour and worth of the inhabitants;” and 
of which old John Prince, the worthy author of the 
‘¢ Worthies of Devon,” declares that it ‘‘ is a port so 
famous that it hath a kind of invitation from the 
commodiousness thereof to maritime noble actions.” 
A town whose name is inseparably associated with 
some of the greatest events in our national history; 
on whose waters lay the little fleet wherewith Drake 
and Hawkins and Raleigh, Howard, Frobisher, and 
their fellows, beat the Invincible Armada; from 
whose harbour set sail the little Mayflower, bearing 
the Pilgrim Fathers to New Plymouth, across the 
wide Atlantic; around whose walls, in the great 
struggle between Charles and his Parliament, the 
tide of battle raged for four long years, the sturdy 
Roundheads who defended it giving way not one 
inch; which was first in all England to declare for 
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William of Orange ; and which is inextricably linked 
with every stage in our later naval history. Six- 
and-thirty years are not much in the life of such a 
town as this; and yet, since the Association last 
visited Plymouth, it has, in familiar phrase, quite 
grown out of knowledge. The population has more 
than doubled, and now, with that of its sister towns 
of Devonport and Stonehouse, exceeds considerably 
150,000. Scores of streets and thousands of houses 
have been erected ; and even in the older parts of 
the town so great have been the changes that, with 
the exception of the churches of St. Andrew and 
Charles, a few ancient houses near the quays, and 
the citadel which Charles 1 erected to keep the 
sturdy townsfolk in order, few of the ancient land- 
marks remain. 

By the side of the noble tower of St. Andrew’s 
there has risen one of the most stately groups of 
those modern civic buildings, which will represent in 
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in the midst of the waters—and on the extreme 
verge of the horizon Smeaton’s famous work, the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, with the significant words in 
the topmost storey, ‘‘ Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it.” Save for 
these productions of modern engineering skill, the 
scene has little changed for centuries. One can 
fancy the fleet which lay in wait for the Armada 
huddled in Cattewater; or Drake, in the Pascha, 
returning from his voyage to Nombre de Dios, the 
news of his arrival so exciting the townsfolk that 
they rushed out of church to welcome him, and left 
the minister to preach to empty walls; or the May- 
flower disappearing round Rame Head; or the ship 
of the gallant Blake just heaving into view round 
the same stern promontory, with its flag hoisted 
sadly half-mast, to indicate that the soul of the great 
hero (some of whose dust sleeps in St. Andrew’s 
Church) had just passed away. The waves of the 


future ages the architectural skill and taste of the | Sound glance as brightly as ever, and the slopes of 


Victorian age. 


In the Great Hall, opened by the | Mount Edgcumbe are fairer even than when they 


Prince of Wales, whom Plymouth is proud to claim | tempted the commander of the Armada to declare 


as its Lord High Steward, will the chief meetings of | 
the Association be held; and there may be studied | 


that they should be his share of the spoil of tho 
stubborn islanders. It is when one turns landward 


in brief the history of the borough, depicted, by | that the changes which time has brought are seen. 
the liberality of its citizens, in its richly-painted | Miles away from the little centre of early days 


windows. There may be seen the Black Prince | 


stretch the lines of streets and houses, dotted here 


setting forth from Plymouth on the expedition of | and there with towers and spires; and with the grim 
which the crowning feature was the battle of | tors of Dartmoor, the wildest, grandest waste which 
Poictiers; there the burning of the town early in | England yet possesses, rising in the blue distance. 


the fifteenth century by Du Chastel, the Breton, 
upon whom Dartmouth speedily avenged her sister’s | 
wrong; there the counterfeit presentment of the | 
inquiry (1440) into the rights of the Priors of | 
Plympton over the old town, which led to the con- | 
cession of its independence; there the landing of | 
Katherine of Arragon, and her welcome by merchant | 
Paynter to his ‘‘ goodly house,” yet standing; there 
the heroes of the Armada playing that famous game | 
of bowls on Plymouth Hoe, which—disturbed not a | 
whit by the news that the Armada was in sight— | 
Drake declared there was time enough to play out | 
first, and thrash the Spaniards afterwards; there 
Drake,— 


‘‘ Who with fresh streams refreshed this town, that first, 
Though kissed with waters yet did pine for thirst,” 


handing over to the mayor and his brethren the | 
“new river’? he had brought from Dartmoor, the 
plentiful supply of the townsfolk to this very day ; 
there Raleigh, arrested by ‘‘ Judas” Stukely on his 
return in the Destiny from his last fatal voyage ; 


there Master Bradford and his comrade pilgrims | 
bidding adieu to England on Plymouth Quay ; there | 
the “crowning mercy” of the Plymouth Round- | 
heads, the defeat of the Cavalier assault upon the | 
town in what was long known as the ‘“ Sabbath-day | 
fight;” there the great chemist and potter, Cook- | 
worthy, of whom more anon ; and there, too, memo- | 
rials of the opening ceremonials in which the Prince | 


80 gracefully took part. 


Such are some of the memories which cluster , 


around the past of Plymouth, and make its history 
so full of interest. 
are manifold. The famous Hoe—scene in myth and 
legend of the combat between Corineus and the 


giant Gogmagog—is one of the noblest promenades | 
in England. Seaward it commands the whole ex- | 


panse of the broad Sound, with the great Break- 
water—a mere insignificant line, to all appearance, 


3ut the attractions of Plymouth | 


Far beyond what is properly Plymouth can the 
eye range, and in the extreme west may be caught 
some glimpses of the modern town of Devonport ; 
modern, that is, as compared with Plymouth, but by 
no means a creation of yesterday, and itself a 
borough of over 50,000 inhabitants. Charles 1, 
bearing in mind the stubborn resistance of Plymouth 
to his father, erected, as we have said, a citadel, 
more to keep the English in order than the French 
away. William m1 looked further ahead. He recog- 
nised the value of the estuary of the Tamar, the 
Hamoaze, and in 1691 commenced the Devonport 
dockyard. What is now one of the chief Government 
arsenals of the kingdom, superior to Portsmouth in 
the extent of its natural advantages, with docks and 
factories, shipbuilding yards and workshops, unex- 
celled in the whole world, defended by ditch and 
rampart, frowning fort and threatening battery, was 
then in great part an open common, with a few 
cottages scattered among the fields that occupied the 
more inland portions of the parish. The old tower 
of the church of Stoke Damerel is the only relic of 
those days left. But the arsenal of modern Devon- 
port will rival in interest, with the more mechanical 
members of the Association, the attractions of the 
Eddystone and the Breakwater; and there are few 
indeed that will not feel a keen desire to visit such 
great national establishments as the Devonport and 
the Keyham yards; and to see for themselves in the 
Hamoaze what a grim difference there is between 
ironsides and wooden walls—perchance even to learn 
something of modern artillery and torpedo practice, 
which in war time will have an especial fitness. 

Plymouth has many manufactories, though it is 
not a manufacturing town in the sense commonly 
understood ; and outside the Government establish- 
ments will present little of an operative character to 
interest the scientists. But let it not be thought 
| that beyond what we have indicated there are not 
| yet abundant attractions. The geologist may, if he 
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will, try his hand at the knotty problem of the pre- | Clift, and Sir Everard Home and Dean Buckland, excelled 
cise position of the Plymouth rocks in the geological | who paid them a special visit, down to the present tion, too 
scale. Dela Beche called them grauwacké; Sedg- | day; and it will be found in the Transactions of antiquit 
wick and Murchison classed them as Devonian, and | the Devonshire Association. There also will be seen, vered a | 
Devonian, in common acceptation, they remain; but | likewise by Mr. Pengelly, the literature of the 
they were claimed, in part at least, by Jukes as | ossiferous caves of the Yealmpton limestone. Ossi- 
carboniferous, and the point is by no means settled. | ferous fissures have occurred im the limestone of the 
The most characteristic feature of the Plymouth rocks | Plymouth Hoe, and afairly complete seriesof the bones 
is the long range of limestone, resembling in its | from Oreston, Yealmpton, and Plymouth are in the 
chief characteristics that of Torquay, but with its | museum of the Plymouth Institution. The Oreston 
distinctive points of difference. The limestone fringes | fauna includes the grizzly bear, great cave bear, cave 
the whole northern border of the harbour, continuing | lion, cave hyena, fossil horse, fossil ass, plicated 
onthe one hand across the Tamar to Mount Edgcumbe, | toothed horse, lesser bison, long-fronted ox, wolf, 
and on the other stretching far beyond the Plym | fox, and rhinoceros, either tichormus or leptorhinus, 
towards Yealmpton, where, after a break of a few | The mammoth occurs on the Hoe and at Yealmpton. 
miles, it again appears in mass. The general dip of the The mineralogist will not find much in the vicinity 
limestone, as of the whole of the rocks in this district, | of Plymouth to specially interest him beyond the 
is towards the south. It is underlain by slate, which | numerous varieties of calcite, but he need not go far. 
For b 
attractic 
every di 
it has ¢ 
MOUNT EDGCUMBE. 
occupies the country right back to the granite of | Cornwall is, in all England, the richest county in 
Dartmoor; and overlaid (this, however, is one of | metallic minerals, and the mining districts alike of 
Mr. Jukes’s doubts) by slates‘and sandstones; while | Cornwall and of Devon are from Plymouth within 
trappean rocks of various kinds, some intrusive and | very easy reach. As Cornwall contains no town large 
some apparently contemporaneous, are of frequent | enough to undertake the reception of the Association, 
occurrence. The limestone teens with fossils; some | a large attendance of Cornishmen may be expected 
portions are, indeed, mere coral masses, and in other | at Plymouth. ‘There are no people in the world who 
parts molluscs are almost equally abundant; but | will give a stranger a more hearty welcome; and 
with this curious fact, that bivalves and univalves | whoever is interested in mining or machinery, or the 
have, in the main, distinct areas. Selected and | prehistoric antiquities with which the “ first, last, 
polished, there is no handsomer marble in England | and best county of England,” as it is proudly called, 
than the limestone of Plymouth affords. It was | abounds, and which ought to be dear to the hearts of 
out of the limestone quarries of Oreston that the | the anthropologists, will find that to be a stranger 1s 
breakwater was hewn; and it was in the hewing | a sure passport to a kindly reception and a helping 
that there was discovered the first of the series of | hand. But let it not be thought that Devon is barren 
bone caverns which have made the name of that little | in these respects. The mining district of Tavistock, ee of 
village famous. Mr. Pengelly, r.n.s., F.c.s., the | which has peculiar features of interest, is within an the Ta 
living geologist to whom the geology of Devon and | hour’s run of Plymouth; and Dartmoor can boast loveli 
Cornwall owes more than to any other, has brought | her cromlechs and barrows, hut circles, avenues, and Mou . 
together all that has been written on the ossiferous | pounds. Though published several years ago, Rowe's the ‘ 
caverns of Oreston, from the days of Whidby and | ‘ Perambulation of Dartmoor” has not yet been pu 











excelled. In the muscum of the Plymouth Institu- 
e jon, too, is an excee er 

af sotiguition from a Romano-British cemetery, disco- 
en yered a few years since at Mount Batten, near Oreston. 
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For botanists and algologists, Plymouth has many 
attractions, while it has special riches to boast in 
every department of itsfauna. And in scenic beauty 
it has an almost endless variety—the grand coast- 
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the picturesque lies on every side. 
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line of Whitsand Bay; the romantic windings of 
the Tamar ; the stern waste of Dartmoor; the sylvan 
oveliness of Bickleigh Vale; the unique charms of 
The beautiful, the romantic, or 
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But we have said little all this while of the men 


dingly interesting collection of | of Plymouth who have won distinction in science or 
vid : in art. The roll is one of which no town need be 


ashamed. We take art first, partly because we have 





the least to say about it, and partly because pro- 
minence should be given to the fact that one of the 
chief attractions which the local executive committee 
are providing, is a collection of the works of artists of 





COTEHELE, THE OLD MOUNT EDGCUMBE MANSION. 


the West. Plymouth cannot claim the great Sir 
Joshua, who was born, however, less than five miles 
distant, in the quaint little borough of Plympton, 
but Plymouth gave birth to another president of tho 
Royal Academy, the late Sir Charles Eastlake. 
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Nortncote, the Academician, the gifted and unfortu- 
nate Benjamin Robert Haydon, to whom England 
owes its schools of design, and that master of archi- 
tectural water-colour, Samuel Prout, were all natives 
of Plymouth, and the living local artists are so many 
and so gifted, that they may almost be said to form 
a distinct school, and certainly will do no discredit to 
themselves or the town by their contributions to 
this exhibition. 

Plymouth, however, took up science before it 
turned its attention to art. In the time of Elizabeth 
there were no better seamen in England than in 
Plymouth, and the science of navigation was nowhere 
better understood. But science for its own sake was 
not taken up until a very much later day. Joseph 
Glanvill, Rector of Bath and Prebendary of Wor- 
cester, one of the earliest members of the Royal 
Society, was born in Plymouth in 1636. We may 
not agree with his ideas on all things, especially 
concerning witches and apparitions ; but he certainly 
had his foot on the right track when he wrote his 
‘Vanity of Dogmatizing,” an argument that ‘ con- 
fest ignorance was the way to science,” and when 
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staunch Quaker, he believed in Swedenborg; a 
thorough practical man of science, he placed im- 
plicit faith in the divining rod. In some respects he 
did more than Wedgwood, for he, though not bred a 
potter, mastered the greatest difficulties of the art. 
In natural history there is no more eminent name 
connected with the town than that of William Elford 
Leach. Born in Plymouth in 1790, he became curator 
of the British Museum, and a distinguished Fellow 
of the Royal Society. He was the first to introduce 
the natural system into British zoology, and died 
when his best work was yet to be expected of him. 
One year later than Leach, Sir William Snow Ilarris, 
the well-known electrician, was born in Plymouth; 
Copley medallist in 1835, and Bakerian lecturer in 
1839, he invented the system of lightning-conductors 
for ships, which gained him £5,000, a pension, and 
a knighthood. It isjust ten years since Sir William 
died. Only last year there passed away one who 
had been associated with him in much of his early 
work, and was as well-practised an electrician, Dr. 
Jonathan Hearder, who, though blind throughout 
nearly the whole of his life, was one of the most 





in his ‘‘ Philosophia Pia’’ he defended ‘the reli- 
gious temper and ‘tendencies of the experimental 
philosophy which is profest by the Royal Society.” 
A few years later there was born in Plymouth Dr. 


John Yonge, another early Fellow of the Royal | 
Society, and in his day the leading physician of a | 


very extended district. He wrote several works, but 
none that rose beyond the spirit of his time, and he 
has left nothing behind him of greater interest than 
his autobiography, yet in ms., in which he shows that 
Smollet by no means overdrew when he sketched the 
condition of ship surgeons, an occupation which 
Yonge himself discharged. The early part of the 
last century was very barren, so far as Plymouth was 
concerned, in men of note, and the science of Ply- 
mouth was almost wholly confined to its medical 


successful of experimentalists, certainly in the pro- 
| vinces, and a prolific inventor. 

It wasa chaplain in the garrison, the Rev. Richard 
| Hennah, who first conclusively proved what had been 
singularly and strenuously denied—that the lime- 
stone of Plymouth abounded in organic remains. 
He was only a resident, not a native Plymouthian; 
| but the first writer on the stratigraphical geology of 
| the district, John Prideaux, was both. He, too, was 
| a distinguished chemist. 

At the time of the last meeting of the Association 
_in Plymouth, one of the most prominent figures in 
| the proceedings was that of Lieut.-Col. Hamilton 
| Smith. He was a Fleming, who entered the British 
| army, served with distinction, and settled in Ply- 
|mouth. A Fellow both of the Royal and Linnean 


men, who, by the way, have frequently distinguished | Societies, he was a man of vast and miscellancous 
themselves in this direction. Such a one was Dr. | erudition—a walking encyclopeedia—and of the most 
Huxham, who, born at Staverton, near Totnes, just | enormous industry. When he died, in 1859, lie left 
as the seventeenth century was closing, may be said | behind him many thousands of drawings, illustrating 
to have taken Yonge’s place in Plymouth, and who | every department of human knowledge ; and, in addi- 


was a frequent contributor to the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Transactions.” Another name notably associated 
with Plymouth about the same time is that of a man 


of Plymouth descent, though not Plymouth born— | 


Thomas Mudge, mechanician and horologist, who 
distinguished himself by his labours in the perfecting 
of chronometers. The Mudges were a clever family. 
Zachary Mudge, father of Thomas, Vicar of St. 
Andrew’s, Plymouth, was a friend of Johnson and 
Burke and Reynolds. Another of Zachary’s sons 
was Dr. John Mudge, whose son William entered 
the army and became a distinguished officer of its 
then only scientific branch, the Royal Artillery, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

There is no figure in the scientific annals of the 
town a hundred years since, so prominent as that of 
William Cookworthy. Born at Kingsbridge, he spent 
all his working life in Plymouth, and not only rose 
into fame as a practical chemist, but introduced a 
new art. He it was who discovered in Cornwall the 
china clay and china stone which form so large a 
portion of its mineral wealth, and who by his per- 


severance and energy established the manufacture of 


hard porcelain in this country. The Plymouth china 
now fetches very high prices, and is highly prized by 
connoisseurs. Cookworthy was a singular man. A 


_ tion to what he had printed, great store of MS. 
| - Finally—for it would be unbecoming to carry on 
this personal summary to include the living—wo 
should not omit to mention one other Plymouthian— 
J. Meadows Rendel, ¢.z., F.R.s. He was engineer of 
Holyhead and Portland harbours, and forty years 
before Brunel built the Albert Bridge, projected a sus- 
| pension bridge across the Tamar at the same point. 
Much more might be written, but surely enough 
has been said to show the claims of Plymouth to 
receive another visit from the British Association, and 
that there are not many towns in England which are 
likely more pleasantly to repay their visitors. 
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purFins (Mormon Fratercula). 
> following communication is from the Rev. 
L. Fraser, Walls, Shetland, to whom our readers 
are indebted for interesting notes on the habits of 
birds, the result of long personal observation. 


From very early childhood my sympathy with the 
wild birds led me often to wander from my home. 
In their society I forgot alike time, food, home 
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until the cry of my distressed parents, who had with 
others started in search of me, brought back my 
senses, and therewith no end of bitter regret and 
sorrow, my conduct looking then, both to myself 
and others, unaccountable and pain-giving folly. 
And yet such was the delight I had tasted that ina 
few days I forgot the sorrow felt and caused, and 
would be off again to see and hear the birds. Stranger 
still, I well remember, in the autumn nights, retir- 
ing to rest when the other members of my father’s 
family did, and, when all was quiet, stealing out of the 
house, and off to the wild cliffs in the darkness, 
spending the night among the birds, getting back and 
into bed before any of the family were up. And 
although often both drenched and weary, I would 
dream for successive nights of such nights’ scenes 
and joys. I may here remark that a family of birds 
known by the name of shearwater are all activity 
during the autumn nights, but never seen at their 
breeding-places during daylight. It was with them 
I enjoyed these nights, regardless of darkness and 
danger. I became so familiar with the habits of the 
birds in the wild state as to understand all their 
movements, and partake with them in their joys and 
sorrows. However it is to be accounted for, they 
allowed me to witness their family life, as if the 
fear of man in my case had been removed. 

It is well known that the puffin burrows where 
there is earth, and chooses holes in the cliff when 
there is no earth, for its breeding-place. It is mi- 
gratory, coming in April and leaving in August. 
One egg, white dappled with grey specks, forms the 
produce of one season. Tho same pair keep to the 
same nest year after year. Let us place ourselves 
near to a nest at the close of the breeding season, 
when the young one has left it. For a whole week 
you see the greatest activity for about two hours each 
evening, the weather being dry. The work going on 
is house-cleaning. Each pair, assisted by from three 
to five additional hands, probably relations, give 
their home a thorough clean out before leaving. 
This business was to me most interesting. You could 
tell the parent birds at such work by their portly 
dignified bearing ; and you could tell, too, whether 
the young one had been brought to maturity, or 
some mishap had befallen it, by the mirth or 
gravity of the whole party. In case the yeung one 
had been safely hatched and reared, parents and 
their friends would be all fun and hilarity while the 
cleaning went on, and no vestige of the nest would 
be left in the home. But in case the young one had 
died, or the egg produced nothing, all is different. 
A dead young one is turned out, but an egg is only 
turned aside, so as to allow a certain amount of 
cleaning. At such a house-cleaning there is no 
mirth, but a good deal of talk, among which long 
drawling notes are conspicuous. Whether those who 
aid the parent pair at such a time are their offspring 
irom former years I could not know ; but as far as I 
could trace, they had no home of their own, and the 
child of the year never was present. He was away 
on the water with the young fellows of his age. 

After a week or ten days thus employed in the 
evenings, all leave for some distant place, and are 
not again seen till next April. They do not return 
M great flocks at once. In the first week in April a 
few may be seen, and by the middle of the month, 
’ case the weather be mild, they are more numerous. 
For the first day or two they keep to the water, but 
near the shore, as if quietly reviewing their old 
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breeding-places. Then, on an evening, they rise on 
the wing and perch on the cliffs for a moment and 
off, as if suspicious. By-and-by the old couple of 
last year visit their old home alone, have a quict 
look for a short time, and off again. A day or so 
after this they return in the evening, accompanied 
by several more, and at once house-cleaning is taken 
up afresh. Now an egg left last year is ruthlessly 
turned out, with any remnants of the old nest that 
may have been left. When the home is earth, a 
whole layer of it is removed, making the place as 
good as new. While this is going on, the parties 
present with the old couple are continually making 
mirth at their expense. One may be seen as if 
hatching, giving the greatest attention to the fancied 
egg; another puts himself in the attitude of tho 
young bird entreating for food, and soon. The old 
gentleman assumes to be offended at this, and after 
a little forbearance, makes a rush at the offender, 
driving off the whole lot, but only to return for the 
same game. Indeed, these apparent assistants in 
the house-cleaning seem to be there for an evening’s 
frolic, and nothing else; nor do the old folk dislike 
it either. The displeasure of the householder is 
apparent only by way of showing off. 

After a week thus spent in the evenings, neither 
friend nor visitor is admitted even on the ledge 
before the door. The grave work of preparing a 
new nest then begins, and none but the pair dare 
show face. One alighting at the door by accident 
is tumbled over, head over heels, regardless of con- 
sequences. 

Puffin is a brave bird on his own element; but 
sometimes the wind on the cliffs carries him inland 
out of sight of the sea. His heart then fails him, 
and he becomes perfectly helpless except to bite. 
His power to fly is gone, and some ruthless raven 
gets him for dinner. L. F. 

Walls, Shetland. 

REDSTARTS. 

A pair of redstarts built their nest lately behind 
some ivy on a garden wall at the back of a house in 
Leamington. Four eggs were laid, and were watched 
with a great deal of pleasure and interest by the chil- 
dren of the house; in due time they were hatched, 
and the little family appeared to be very thriving 
and happy. Before the brood was fully fledged, 
however, the male parent disappeared, and there 
was too much reason to fear that it had been de- 
stroyed by a cat, which had often been seen near the 
nest. A day or two later the nest itself was found 
empty, the mother having, as it was surmised, re- 
moved in haste with her family to a safer spot. Ono 
of the little ones, however, had been left behind, and 
was discovered on the grass below the nest, still 
living. It was carried into the house and taken 
care of by one of the children, being placed in a cage 
near a window which looked into the garden. Thero 
the mother very soon discovered it, and, coming to 
the window, tapped at it again and again with her 
beak. The window was opened and the little one taken 
out of its cage, and left at liberty upon the window- 
sill. The parent bird came to it immediately, and 
began to peck it sharply with its beak, as if chas- 
tising it for having played truant. She then 
brought it some fragments of bread which hap- 
pened to be within reach, and stayed with it till it 
had eaten them, after which sho enticed it to follow 
her by short flights, sometimes coaxing it, and some- 
times stimulating it with her beak, until they reached 
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the top of the garden wall, whence they descended 
together into a neighbouring garden. There the 
mother and her fledgling are to be seen hopping 
about upon the lawn, and keeping very near together. 
It is to be, hoped that they will escape all further 
dangers in their new retreat until, at least, the little 
one shall be able to take care of itself, or to venture 
upon a longer flight with its parent. T. 8M. | 





RECENT MEMORIALS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


N the ‘Sunday at Home,” last year, a series of 
papers appeared on the History of Westminster 
Abbey, from its foundation to the middle of the pre- 
sent century. In 1864 the Very Rev. Dr. Stanley 
succeeded Dr. Trench in the deanery, and has so 
signalised his years of office, by improvements in the 
building and in the service; by his endeavours to 
make the Abbey as much as possible a church for the 
nation rather than one for an exclusive community ; 
and by the truly catholic spirit of his entire adminis- 
tration, that the venerable edifice has become more 
popular than ever, and attracts towards it the atten- 
tion of every class and denomination throughout the 
country. The monuments and other memorials in 
recent years have been quite as much of national as 
of ecclesiastical note. Notice has been taken in 
the papers now mentioned of alterations made in 
different parts of the edifice, of beautiful restorations 
in the chapter-house, and of certain ecclesiastical 
and religious incidents occurring under its roof; but 
there is one department of interest connected with 
the Minster during the last twelve years which 
is well worthy of distinct consideration. The graves 
and monuments of earlier days have been more or 
less noticed, but it remains to describe those recently 
added, which, for their number, vai-ety, and im- 
portance, perhaps exceed those of any other equal 
period. 

We propose, then, to traverse the aisles and nave, 
and to mark memorials introduced since the present 
Dean undertook his important charge. 

Upon entering the west door, and turning to the 
right at the end of the south aisle, behind a monu- 
ment to Sir James Craggs, less pleasant than im- 
posing—from which an outspreading palm-tree in 
marble has lately been removed—may be found by 
the west wall an unpretending monument to John 
Keble, ‘‘ born 1792; died 1866.” A verse in the 
Old Testament is appropriately quoted—‘‘ In quiet- 
ness and in confidence shall be thy strength,” and a 
statement is added that ‘‘ he rests in peace at Hursley, 
of which he was vicar thirty years.” In a collection 
of poetical extracts made by the Dean for the benefit 

of visitors to the Abbey, the following verses are 
aptly introduced, the first four descriptive of the 
feelings awakened by a first glance at the solemn 
pile, the last two suggesting a lesson which the 
visitor should carry home :— 


‘¢ The door is clos’d—but soft and deep 
Around the awful arches sweep 
Such airs as soothe a hermit’s sleep. 


From each carv’d nook and fretted bend 
Cornice and gallery seem to send 
Tones that with seraph hymns might blend. 


Three solemn parts together twine 
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Yet all are one—together all, 


In thoughts that awe but not appal, 
Teach the adoring heart to fall.” 


‘* There are, in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 


These gracious thoughts shed Gospel light 
On Mammon’s gloomiest cells, 

As on some city’s cheerless night 
The tide of sun-rise swells, 

Till tower, and dome, and bridge-way proud 

Are mantled with a golden cloud, 

And to wise hearts this certain hope is given : 
‘ No mist that man may raise, shall hide the eye of 
Heaven.’” 


In the south wall, looking down on the monument 
of Keble, is a painted window, lately introduced in 
memory of George Herbert and William Cowper, 
both Westminster boys. A wish had been expressed 
that honour should be done to one or both of these 
poets, by some memorial in our English Valhalla, 
when the subject was most munificently taken up by 
a distinguished American citizen, Mr. George W. 
Childs, of Philadelphia, who undertook to bear the 
whole expense of a memorial window. Herbert is re- 
presented in the church porch, with the quotation :— 


‘* Look nut on pleasures as they come, but go ; 
Defer not the least virtue, play the man ; 
If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains.” 


Cowper is depicted contemplating his mother's 
picture :— 


‘¢ Oh that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
Grieve not, my child, chase all thy tears away.” 


By the west wall is a monument to the poet 
Wordsworth, consisting of a statue, which represents 
him in a sitting posture; and on each side of the 
large erection in memory of Sir James Craggs, just 
opposite to the Cowper window, are two busts, one of 
Frederic Denison Maurice, the other of Charles 
Kingsley, originally placed in John the Baptist’s 
Chapel, but recently removed to their present posi 
tion. Beneath the bust of Maurice are inscribed the 
words, ‘‘ He was sent to bear witness of the light;” 
and under Kingsley’s we read, ‘‘ God is love. Quit 
you like men. Be strong.” 

Walking up the south aisle, our attention is 
arrested by a new monument in the wall to the 
memory of John and Charles Wesley. It is thus 
described by one who originally suggested its erec- 
tion. ‘‘The monument is somewhat broader at the 
bottom than at the top. The upper part of it bears 
the simple record :— 


‘JOHN WESLEY, M.A., 
Born JuNE 17, 1703; Diep Marcu 2, 1791. 


CHARLES WESLEY, M.A., 





In harmony’s mysterivus line ; 
Three solemn aisles approach the shrine: 


9 7aq) 
29, 1788. 


Born DEcEMBER 18, 1708; Diep Marcu 
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Within a sunken circle under this record are me- 
dallion profiles, in life size, of the two brothers. 
Great care has been taken to have these modelled 
from authentic busts and portraits of the founder 
and poet of Methodism, taken when they were in 
middle life and were possessed of full energy of 
character, and also of fully developed features. Im- 
mediately below these medallion heads of the two 
Wesleys are inscribed the living and dying words of 
the elder brother :— 

‘THE BEST OF ALL IS, GoD IS WITH US.’ 

Under this quotation, and level with the eye, 
where it may be viewed to full advantage, is sculp- 
tured, in bold bas-relief, John Wesley preaching on 
his father’s tombstone in Epworth Churchyard ; thus 
at once memorialising his birthplace and the begin- 
ning of his great itinerant and out-of-door work for 
God. This portion of the marble tablet includes, 
within a sunken square, some fifty figures, represent- 
ing John Wesley and his rustic congregation. It is 


most deservedly pronounced to be chaste in style | 


and masterly in execution. The figure of Wesley 
presents him in comparative youth, clad in gown and 
bands, standing on the tomb to proclaim to an 
assembly of villagers of different ages the way of 
salvation. 
figure are admirably brought out, by one hand being 


stretched forth, indicative of earnestness, and the | 
other grasping the Bible and pressing it to his side, | 


as if for its preciousness. 

Behind the preacher, in the right-hand corner, are 
grouped together representatives of the ‘helpers’ 
of the founder of Methodism. And, to secure for 
these distinctiveness of character, the gifted sculptor 
has voluntarily, and by his own will, availed him- 
self of material immediately at hand, in busts and 
profile medallions of Methodist ministers. Before 
and at the sides of the preacher are seen hearers of 
both sexes, and in different positions, among tombs 


and gravestones, some seated and others standing. | 


‘The likenesses of some of the living laity in Metho- 
dism, and of the younger members of their families, 
may be traced in these figures.” 

Immediately beneath the sculptured picture of the 
scene in the churchyard is John Wesley’s great phi- 
lanthropic declaration :— 

‘*T LOOK UPON ALL THE WORLD AS MY PARISH.” 


And under this, on the sloping line at the bottom, is 
graven Charles Wesley’s exultant exclamation :— 
** GoD BURIES HIS WORKMEN, BUT CARRIES ON HIS WORK.” 
This memorial was unveiled on Thursday after- 
noon, March 30, 1876, when the Dean adverted to a 
circumstance connected with its erection. He and 
Dr. Jobson were walking and conversing together in 
the Abbey, when the latter expressed a desire that 
the name of Wesley should be placed on the walls. 
If he remembered rightly, said the Dean, Dr. Job- 
son’s proposal was more modest than what had 
actually taken place. On the occasion to which the 
Dean referred he thought all Dr. Jobson asked for 
was a monument of Charles Wesley, as having been 
connected in his youth with Westminster School, 
and as one of England’s psalmists and poets. But 
Dr. Jobson was met with the remark from the 
Dean, ‘‘If Charles, why not John ?” and accordingly 
the two brothers were united together, and if the poet 
had been somewhat overshadowed by the preacher, he 
trusted that neither in Westminster Abbey nor else- 
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where would any English Churchman, or any citizen, 
or any Nonconformist, have cause to complain. 

The short ceremony was very affecting, occurring, 
as it did, within a few weeks of the death of Lady 
Augusta Stanley, and tears started in many eyes as 
the Dean said, if he might do so, he would conclude 
with words which were familiar to them all (and 
which were now especially applicable to himself) :— 

‘* My company befecre is gone, 
And I am left alone with Thee. 
With Thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day.” 


We advance to the Poets’ Corner, and there, at 
the west angle of the nave and the south transept, 
we light upon the grave of George Grote, the histo- 
rian of Greece, ‘‘born November, 1794; died 
June 18, 1871.” Over the slab in the pavement 
which marks the spot is a monument to his memory 
on the corner pier. Clos¢ to it we find the slab- 





covered resting-place of another, who trod the same 
path in literature, and who added to his reputation 


| as historian of Greece that of an accomplished divine 
|/and a pure-hearted prelate—Connop Thirlwall, 


Scholar, Historian, Theologian, for thirty-four years 


| Bishop of St. David’s; ‘‘ born February 11, 1797; 
The form and proportions of Wesley’s | 


died July 27, 1875. ‘Cor sapiens et intelligens ad 
_ discernendum judicium,’”’ a text quoted from the Vul- 
gate, and inscribed together with the Welsh words, 
‘Gwyn ei fyd,” meaning Heaven, literally ‘The 
White World.” Near the statue of Addison are two 
| fine busts, Lord Macaulay by Burnard, Thackeray 
| by Marrochetti. Thomas Babington Macaulay is 
| buried in the Abbey ; William Makepeace Thackeray 
| is buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. Not far off lie 
| the remains of Charles Dickens, who was privately 
| interred in the Abbey, it having been his own un- 
| ambitious wish to lie near his residence at Rochester. 
| Walking on through the south aisle, under the 
august shadow of St. Edward’s Chapel, we pass the 
Chapel of St. Edmund, where another of England’s 
novelists is buried—the late Lord Lytton, over whose 
remains a very elaborate monument has been reared. 

We ascend the steps to Henry vi’s Chapel, and 
at the farther end, in a bay on the south side, reach 
the grave of the lamented Lady Augusta Stanley. 
Over it is the following inscription :— 


£0) 


Augusta Elizabeth Frederica, 
fifth daughter of Thomas Bruce, 
seventh Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
The beloved wife 
of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
Dean of this Collegiate Church, 
For thirty years the devoted servant 
of Queen Victoria, 
and the Queen’s mother and children, 
For twelve years the unwearied friend 
of the people of Westminster, 
and the inseparable partner 
of her husband’s toils and hopes, 
uniting many hearts from many lands, 
and drawing all to things above. 
‘We know that we have passed from death unto life because 
we love the brethren.’ ” 


** Fuimus. Sans changer. * 


Born April 3, 1822. 
"OLST ‘TL WAIT pod 


The funeral of that never-to-be-forgotten and 








* Mottoes of the Elgin and Stanley families. 
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ever-to-be-loved and lamented lady constituted an 
event in the history of the Abbey, on account not 
only of the presence of the Queen, her friend, but 
because of the immense multitude assembled, com- 
prising all classes of the community. Amongst 
persons forming the funeral procession were repre- 
sented the Established Church, Nonconformist 
bodies, the cause of philanthropy, the interests of 
literature, the ancient kingdom of Scotland, where 
she was born, and the ancient city of Westminster, 
where she died. The solemn mauner in which the 
service was performed from beginning to end, the 
singing by the choir of the anthem, ‘I heard a voice 
from Heaven,” accompanied by a gleam of sunlight, 
which happened just then to fall upon the sacred 
vault, and, finally, the impressive utterance of the 
benediction by the bereaved husband, can never 
fade from the recollection of any who witnessed the 
touching solemnity. 

Entering the chapel of St. John the Evangelist, 
we pause before the monument of Sir John Franklin 
—one of rare beauty—presenting his bust, with the 
words inscribed, ‘‘O ye frost and cold; O ye ice and 
snow,” and the figure of a ship blocked in with ice- 
bergs. Then follows this text: ‘‘ Bless ye the Lord, 
praise him and magnify him for ever.” And next 
appear these lines by Tennyson :— 


‘Not here: the white North hath thy bones ; and thou, 
Heroic sailor soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Towards no earthly pole. 


“To the memory of Sir John Franklin, born April | 


16, 1786; died June 11, 1847, off Point Victory, in 
the Frozen Ocean, the beloved chief of the gallant 
crews who perished with him in completing the dis- 
covery of the North-west Passage.” 

In another part are introduced the words: ‘‘ This 
monument was erected by Jane, his widow, who, 
after long waiting, and sending many in search of 
him, herself departed to seek and to find him in the 
realms of light, July 18, 1875, aged 83 years.” 

In the north transept we meet with the grave and 
the monument of Lord Palmerston, bearing the in- 
scription, ‘Born 1784; died 1865. Erected by 
authority of Parliament.” At the back of this is 
the cenotaph of Richard Cobden, buried at West 
Lavington in 1865. And close to this memento is 
the lofty monument of Sir Herbert Edwardes, his 
bust resting on a pedestal supported by two angels ; 
whilst the cenotaph of Cobden guards on one side, 
that of the famous Warren Hastings adjoins it on the 
other ; and it may be further mentioned that a monu- 
ment to the philanthropic Jonas Hanway is fixed just 
below. What is called the Captain’s Window, in 
remembrance of the loss, in September, 1870, of the 
vessel which bore that name, and representing the 
shipwreck of St. Paul, with other subjects, occupies 
4 place in the wall immediately opposite. 

Passing into the aisle on the north side of the 
choir, one sees in front, on the pavement, a stone 
bearing the words, “William Sterndale Bennett, 
musician. Born at Sheffield, April 13, 1816; died in 
London, February 1, 1875.” little farther to the 
west, on the back of the choir wall, is a fresco of em- 
blazoned arms, in commemoration of four members 
of the noble families of Granville and Lansdowne. 
“All the above,” it is said, “lie buried in the vault 
of their relative, General Monk, first Duke of Albe- 
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marle, x.G., and this record is inscribed by order ot 
their descendant and inheritor, the Sub-Dean of this 
Collegiate Church, 1869.” 

Proceeding farther in the north side of the nave, 
near the remains of Sir Isaac Newton, we find the 
grave of the greatest English philosopher of modern 
times :— 

** Joannes Herschel, 
Gulielmi Herschel, 
Natu opere fama, 

Filius unicus, 
* Celis exploratis.’ 

Hic, prope Newtonium, 

Requiescit.” 


Beyond, westward, is a painted window in com- 
memoration of Sir Isambard Brunel, “born April 
9, 1806 ; departed this life September 15, 1859.” In 
the lower compartment are seen the emblematic 
figures of Fortitude, Justice, Faith, and Charity ; 
above is the figure of Solomon offering his dedicatory 
prayer, Simeon blessing the Infant Christ, and other 
subjects connected with the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Farther on is the monument of Sir Charles Lyell, the 
eminent geologist; and near the door, close to the 
pier of the north wall, is the monument of Lord 
Lansdowne. 

Crossing into the nave, and walking eastward, 
attention is arrested by a broad slab, thus engraved :— 


** Brought by faithful hands 
over land and sea, 
here rests 
David Livingstone, 
Missionary, Traveller, Philanthropist, 
Born March 19, 1818, 
at Blantyre, Lanarkshire, 
Died May 1, 1873, 
at Chitambo’s Village, Ulala. 
For 30 years his life was spent 
in an unwearied effort to 
evangelise the native races, 
to explore the undiscovered 
secrets, to abolish the desolating 
slave trade of Central Africa, 
where, with his last words, he wrote, 
* All I can say in my solitude is, May Heaven’s rich blessing 
come down on every one—American, English, Turk—who will 
help to heal this open sore of the world.’ ” 


On the right-hand edge of the stone are the follow- 
ing lines :— 
‘* Tantus amor veri nihil est quod noscere malim 
Quam Fluvii causas per seecula tanta latentes.” 


And on the left-hand edge the following text :— 


** Other sheep I have which are not of this fold : 
Them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice.” 


A funeral solemnity took place on the interment 
of this illustrious missionary and scientific explorer, 
and the Dean read the burial service in the pre- 
sence of an immense multitude. 

Near, to the left, are two slabs inlaid with brass, 
belonging to a period before that of the present 
Dean, one in memory of Sir Charles Barry, the 
architect, buried in 1860, the other in memory of 
Robert Stephenson, the engineer, buried in 1859. 

To the right, just beyond, lies Sir George Pollock, 
aged 86, 1872, with the following text inscribed on 
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a marble slab: ‘‘O God the Lord, the strength of 
my salvation, thou hast covered me in the day of 
battle (Ps. cxl. 7).” A few steps farther east repose 
the remains of Lord Clyde, who died, 1863, “ la- 
mented by the Queen, the army, and the people.” 
Such are the recent additions to objects of personal 
interest in Westminster Abbey. It may be safely 
said that nowhere else, in the same space of time, 
not excepting St. Paul’s Cathedral, have so many 
national worthies been interred, or so many monu- 
ments erected to their memory. Church and State, 
the army and the navy, science, art, literature, and 
philanthropy, are all represented in the fresh me- 
morials of English fame which have been raised 


during the brief period embraced within the limits | 
It is a healthy sign of public taste | 


. | Consols ‘‘ sett” embraces some of the loveliest parts of the valley 
that recollections of the great and good are fondly | of the Tamar, and it is proposed to reach the mine by a steamer 


cherished by their countrymen, and that above ma- | 


of this paper. 


terial wealth we prize the names of those who, by 


their gifts, their virtues, and their achievements, | 


have enriched our annals and adorned humanity. | 
y: being, and the noble earl has consented to allow the visitors to 


Visitors to the Abbey will be glad to have these 


memorials pointed out, and hence we have prepared | 


for use this brief enumeration of them. 


It may be added that, besides the public funerals | 


noticed in this article, there was a service held of 
a peculiar character in 1873. 


for a very short time within the Abbey walls. On 
Friday, April the 8th, the coffin was solemnly carried 
into the choir from the south transept, where it had 
been resting, several distinguished persons of diffe- 
rent denominations acting as pall-bearers or walking 
in procession. Part of the burial service was read, 
and appropriate anthems and hymns were sung, the 
former by the lay clerks, and the latter by the whole 
congregation. JOHN STOUGIITON, D.D. 





Parictics. 


British AssocraTION AT PLymMoutH.—The forty-seventh 
annual meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science commences, on the 15th Angust, at Plymouth. Pro- 


fessor Allen Thomson, of Glasgow University, M.D., F.R.S., is 
the President elect, and the Vice-presidents are the Earl of | 


Mount Edgeumbe, Lord Blachford, William Spottiswoode, Esq., 
F.R.s., William Froude, Esq., c.8., F.R.s., and Charles 8. 
Bate, Esq., F.x.s. The Association has not met at Plymouth 
since 1841, when Dr. Whewell was the President. 


been at York (1831), Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Newcastle, Birmingham, and Glasgow. 
At the following places the Association has held three 
meetings :—Oxford in 1832, 1847, and 1860; Cambridge, 
1833, 1845, 1862; Edinburgh, 1834, 1850, 1871; Liver- 
pool, 1837, 1854, 1874; Birmingham, 1839, 1849, 1865; 
Glasgow, 1840, 1855, 1876. At the following places the 
meetings have twice been held :—York, 1831, 1844; Dudlin, 
1835, 1857; Bristol, 1836, 1875; Newcastle-on-T'yne, 1838, 
1863; Manchester, 1842, 1861; Belfast, 1852, 1874; and 
Plymouth, 1841, 1877. Meetings have been once held at Cork, 
1843 ; Southampton, 1846; Swansea, 1848; Ipsivich, 1851 ; 
Hull, 1853; Cheltenham, 1856 ; Leeds, 1858 ; Aberdeen, 1859 ; 
Bath, 1864; Nottingham, 1866; Dundee, 1867 ; Norwich, 
1868 ; Exeter, 1869; Brightun, 1872; Bradford, 1873. The 
excursions in connection with the Plymouth meeting will be 
singularly interesting. These are arranged to come off on the 
Saturday of the Association week and the following Thursday. 
The Saturday excursions are—to Liskeard, to visit the Caradon 
mining district, and the famous Cheesewring ; to the Lee Moor 
china-clay works, and probably on to inspect some of the pre- 





The remains of the | 
lamented Dr. McIlvaine, Bishop of Ohio, were brought | 
to England on their way to America, and were lodged | 





That was | 
the eleventh annual meeting, the previous meetings having | 
| squadrons have extremely powerful animals. 





historic antiquities of Dartmoor, on the skirts of which Lee 
Moor lies; and also a trip by steamer to the Eddystone and 
breakwater. Then on Saturday, too, the Earl of Mount Edg. 
cumbe, with the ready kindness for which he is so well noted, will 
throw open his lovely park to the members of the Association, 
and thus afford them one of the most delightful of scenic treats; 
for Mount Edgeumbe is lovely almost beyond description. His 
lordship’s kindness is also manifested in connection with one of 
the Thursday excursions. Mining being the peculiar and staple 
industry of Cornwall, and in part of Devon, the local committee 
have wisely decided to have a mining excursion on each excur- 
sion day. At South Caradon and Phcenix mines on Saturday 
all the operations of tin and copper mining will be explained to 
the visitors. On the Thursday the visit will be to Devon Con- 
sols, once the richest and still one of the most extensive copper 
mines in the world, and also the largest arsenic producing con- 
cern to be found anywhere. Some of the processes here are 
novel and exceedingly ingenious. The Caradon mines are sur- 
rounded by some of the wildest scenery in Cornwall ; the Devon 


trip up that fine stream, passing under the Royal Albert Bridge, 
and stopping at Cotehele. It is as the owner of this mansion 
that the Earl of Mount Edgeumbe is associated with this excur- 
sion. Cotchele is one of the most perfect medieval mansions in 


inspect it. Another excursion will be to Torquay, to visit 
Kent’s Cavern, the experimental works of Mr. W. Froude, 
F.R.S., at Chelson Cross, and other objects of interest. Hn route 
from Plymouth a trip may be taken down the lovely River Dart. 
This excursion will be in the hands of the Torquay folk them. 
selves, and they have raised a considerable amount to make 
their guests welcome. Finally, there will be an excursion to 
Penzance, which is the centre of one of the most interesting 
localities even in Cornwall. It will not be easy for those visitors 
who have no special vocation to make their choice between 
alternatives like these. 


Ruymes About PLacrs.—From Market Rasen, a correspon- 
dent writes: ‘* In the article in the June number the rhyme on 
Kent is given as follows :— 


‘ English lord, German count, and French marquis, 
A yeoman of Kent is worth them all three.’ 


“‘Tamanative of that county, and the following version is 
well known amongst us, whilst that in your pages is strange to 
me at least— 

‘A yeoman of Kent, 
With his yearly rent, 
Is worth more than a squire of Wales, 
A knight of Cales, 
And a laird of the north countree.’” F. ©. 


CavALry REGIMENT LED BY A LADy.—In the march through 
the outskirts of Bucharest of a Russian cavalry brigade a regi- 
ment of hussars was led by a young Russian lady wearing the 
full uniform of the regiment, and mounted on a magnificent 
charger. I am told it was the Princess Demidoff, daughter of 
the honorary colonel and proprietor of the regiment, who spends 
£10,000 a-year upon it. No crack Russian heavy cavalry I have 
ever scen so well mounted, the horses averaging 16 hands, com- 
prising chesnuts, whites, browns, and bays respectively. The 
The men are un- 
commonly heavy for hussars, but are a very fine regiment. The 
Don Cossacks made an especial impression on the fair spectators 
by reason of the extraordinary good looks of the men, who are 
mostly fair, have classically regular features, and fine athletic 
figures. They have the quaintest imaginable wild music, con- 
sisting only of cymbals and bird whistles, accompanying a choit 
of about 30 singers chanting sad, unreasonable airs, but in g 
tune and harmony. The Cossacks mount mere ponies, but these 
animals are as hard as iron, quick paced, and tame as cats, 
though only ridden with a single bridle. A vast waggon trai 
followed this brigade.-—Daily Telegraph Correspondent. 


TEDIouSNEss.—A work may have many excellencies, but may 
want that without which all others are of small avail, the 
power of engaging attention and alluring curiosity. Tedious- 
ness is the most fatal of all faults. Negligences or errors a¢ 
single and local, but tediousness pervades the whole. Other 
faults are censured and forgotten, but the power of tediousness 
propagates itself. Unhappily, this pernicious failure 1s that 
which an author is least able to discover.—Dr. Johnson. 
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